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superficial observation and stereotyped opinion. Certainly 
we should have hesitated to say : 

“ Of all the African tribes belonging to the West Coast, 
the Kru boy lends himself most readily to imitation of 
the European.” 

The resistance of these tribes to alien culture being ex¬ 
ceedingly marked. Be it granted the Kru man will 
acquire all the European clothes he can while he 
is away on his term of service ; the influence these 
things have on him is, as Dr. Wrenchen would say, 
“merely external,” and the secret of his going ashore 
at “ we country ” on his return there, got up in the 
extraordinary costume he does, lies in his relations not 
being able to appropriate his personal property; his 
general property, the things he cannot wear, are their 
prey. The State organisation of the Kru tribes is a 
subject of especial interest. In all West African tribes 
the tendency of property to become family instead of in¬ 
dividual is strongly marked; but, owing to the isolation the 
Krus have enjoyed in their own country, it is to be found 
in its most marked state amongst them. Mr. MacDonald 
also repeats the customary accusation against them of 
cowardice ; but in this connection it should be remem¬ 
bered, firstly, that the Kru men met down the Coast away 
from their homes, as labourers and canoe-men, are of the 
class called by them Kedibo. They are the young men 
of the communities ; they have in their own country little 
influence, or power, until they have amassed enough 
wealth to rise to the grade of the fighting-men, the 
Sedibo class, and when they do this they usually remain 
at home in “ we country ” ; and the courage of the 
Kediboes, even as Mr. MacDonald, indeed, states, when 
it comes to surf work, is undoubted. Secondly, it must 
be remembered that all African fetish worshippers are apt 
to dislike being killed in any way far away from home ; 
at home they do not so much object. The explanation is 
simple. Away in an alien land their funeral rites cannot 
be properly carried out, and therefore they stand the 
chance not only of losing their lives, but their souls into 
the bargain. We only mention this matter, however, in 
order to induce so able an observer as Mr. MacDonald to 
bring his attention to bear on the interesting subject of 
the Kru tribes, for information regarding them is of high 
ethnological importance. M. H. K. 


A HERPETOLOGY OF EGYPT. 

Zoology of Egypt: Volume First , Reptilia and Batrachia. 
By John Anderson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Pp. lxv 
+ 371 ; 59 pis. (London : Quaritch, 1898.) 

HEN, some six years ago, Dr. Anderson undertook 
the investigation which has resulted in the noble 
work now published, our knowledge of the herpetological 
fauna of Egypt was very meagre indeed, and could not 
compare with that of the neighbouring countries such as 
Tunisia, Algeria, and Syria. A list of the reptiles and 
batrachians of Egypt showed an imposing array of 
species, many of which now prove to be merely nominal, 
but these were represented in museums by a small 
number of specimens, few of which bore indications of 
exact localities. In fact, such material as then existed 
was quite inadequate for a study of the distribution as 
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required by modern zoology, and the most important 
subject of variations and delimitation of species could 
not be attacked. 

The author’s first task was therefore the bringing to¬ 
gether of a large number of specimens, from as many 
parts of the country as possible, and this was carried out 
by him with extraordinary energy during successive 
visits to Egypt in the winters 1892 to 1895, his personal 
investigations extending even to Suakim, beyond the 
limits of Egypt proper. Not only did Dr. Anderson 
himself and with the help of natives succeed in collecting 
a very large series of specimens, many of which were 
brought home alive and could be sketched in natural 
colours and attitudes, but he was also fortunate enough 
to enlist the co-operation of many residents and visitors 
interested in natural history matters ; the result being 
the splendid collection the bulk of which has been pre¬ 
sented to the British Museum, a second, nearly complete 
set having been reserved for the Museum of the Egyptian 
Government School of Medicine at Cairo. 

The work comprises not merely an account of all the 
reptiles and batrachians of Egypt proper, but also in¬ 
cludes those that are known to occur on both sides of the 
Nile as far south as Wadi Haifa, to which the species 
met with in the district of Suakim, on the littoral of the 
Red Sea, are added. The few species that have been 
accorded from the Nile Valley as far south as Khartum, 
Kordofan, and Sennaar, are incidentally noticed. 

Egypt forms part of a zoological sub-region, extending 
from the western confines of the Sahara to the desert 
tracts of North-western India, combining features of the 
two regions to which it is transitional, viz. the Palaearctic 
and the /Ethiopian, with an endemic element specially 
adapted to desert-life. One of its striking features is its 
poverty in batrachians, the valley of the Nile from 
Khartum to the Delta possessing only three species of 
the tailless order, one of which has a wide distribution in 
Europe and Asia, the two others being found over nearly 
the whole of Africa south of the Sahara. Tailed 
batrachians, represented in the British Museum by some 
undetermined Salamandrine larvae stated to have been 
collected at Ramleh, near Alexandria, have escaped Dr. 
Anderson’s diligent search in the Mediterranean littoral. 
The reptiles are represented, within the geographical 
limits adopted in this work, by one crocodile, two 
chelonians, forty-two lizards, three chameleons, and 
twenty-eight snakes, numbers not above those of pre¬ 
vious estimates, the additions made by the author being 
counterbalanced by the relegation to synonymy or the 
degradation to varietal rank of many a form looked upon 
by previous herpetologists as a species. 

Of the two categories of systematists suggestively if 
inelegantly designated as “ lumpers ” and “ splitters,” 
Dr. Anderson must unhesitatingly be classed among the 
former. Although, we think, he occasionally goes a 
little too far, as when he hints at the possible specific 
identity of Chamaeleon calcarifer and Ch. calyptratus, 
Acanthodactylus savtgnyi and A. pardalis, Echis 
carinatus and E. coloratus, his treatment of the difficult 
subject of species commends itself to the philosophical 
naturalist as affording a much clearer insight into the 
problems of distribution and variation than could be 
obtained with the opposite system so much in vogue at 
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the present day. As examples we would point especially 
to his masterly accounts of Ptyodactylus hasselquislii 
and Chalcides ocellatus , which may be recommended for 
study to any who should still doubt the derivation of 
what are called species, or who, unable to devote them¬ 
selves to original investigation of this kind, and in¬ 
fluenced by statements of ignorant or prejudiced writers, 
persist in looking upon species as definite units in nature. 
In these examples we see how forms that are so different 
in their extremes, in size, scaling, and coloration com¬ 
bined, that one would unreservedly refer them to distinct 
species, are connected by such insensible gradations 
that it is with the greatest difficulty, and only by drawing 
arbitrary limits, that we are able to break up the series 
into a number of varieties ; and how these chains of 
varieties correspond with the direction of definite lines 
of geographical distribution. In order to render the 
degree of individual variations more readily intelligible, 
long lists of measurements and tabulations of details of 
lepidosis are appended ; these tables will prove of lasting 
value, from the care and completeness with which they 
have been drawn up. 

It is only to be regretted that this exhaustive treatment 
of variations outside the limited range of Egypt has not 
been carried out through the whole work, as it would 
have yielded highly interesting results in the case of 
Latastia longicaudata , Eumeces schneideri , Mabuia 
quinquetaeniata, Naia nigricollis, and Bufo regularis. 
In fact, a little inconsistency in the general plan—some 
families being characterised whilst others are not—to¬ 
gether with the omission of anatomical details which an 
author so well qualified to deal with these matters might 
have been expected to furnish, are among the few' defects 
we notice in this admirable work. 

The coloured plates, forty in number, mostly the w'ork 
of Mr. P. J. Smit, equal, if some do not even surpass, 
the best that have ever been published of a group of 
animals particularly difficult to depict in life-like attitudes. 
We would specially commend, as high examples of 
artistic skill combined with scrupulous attention to 
details, pis. xiv. ( Uromastix aegyptius), xxix. ( Chamaeleon 
vulgaris ), and xxxviii. ( Zamenis diademd). Numerous 
black plates and figures in the text, drawn by Messrs. J. 
Green, Smit, and Groenvold, complete the illustrations, 
one specimen at least of every species known from the 
area dealt with being represented. 

The introduction, dealing with the physical features of 
the region, is illustrated by a series of exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful photographs in electrotype, as well as by a map 
showing all the localities whence the specimens described 
were obtained. 

Appearing at the moment when the whole nation is 
rejoicing over the re-establishment of Anglo-Egyptian 
rule beyond the limits of Egypt proper, this first instal¬ 
ment of a work on a fauna too much neglected since the 
days of the famous French expedition, will be especially 
welcome. It is therefore to be regretted, in view of the 
increased interest which will no doubt henceforth be 
taken in the natural history of Egypt, that the small 
number of the issue—ioo copies only-will render the 
circulation of the book more limited than it deserves. 

G. A. Boulenger. 


A BOOK WITH TWO NAMES. 

Quick and Easy Methods of Calculating. A Simple 
Expla?iation of the Theory and Use of the Slide-Rule , 
Logarithms , &*c. With numerous Examples worked 
out by Robert Gordon Blaine, M.E , Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
&c. (London : E. and F.. N. Spon, Ltd. New York : 
Spon and Chamberlain, 1898.) 

HE author makes his title, “ Quick and Easy Methods 
of Calculating”—at least, that is all that is in large 
print on the title-page ; but the binder calls it, on the out¬ 
side of the book, “ The Slide-Rule.” The binder is right. 
The author gives a very short account of some methods 
of shortened arithmetic, in which he points out that it is 
unnecessary to work out the results of an observation with 
very great or unlimited accuracy when the observation 
itself is subject to well-known possible errors. He 
might have traced the connection between the desired 
accuracy of the arithmetic and the probable accuracy 
of the observation as dependant on its form, but 
he has not. There is a simple non-algebraical and 
very clear explanation of logarithms ; then the real 
object of the book, an explanation of the slide-rule, 
follows. As in all explanations of the slide-rule that 
are published, however clear and obvious they may be 
to the user of the slide-rule, there is, of necessity per¬ 
haps, such an amount of detail and of rule as to possibly 
scare any would-be user of this invaluable instrument 
with the fear that he could not hope to remember it all. 
The writer of this notice has always felt that this difficulty 
can only be overcome by half an hour’s personal explan¬ 
ation, in which case a book becomes unnecessary ; how¬ 
ever, for those who cannot meet with this personal 
assistance, the little book before us is clear, logical and 
accurate. A great number of examples, mainly derived 
from the engineering laboratory, are given, which serve 
both to show the great scope of the slide-rule and as 
exercises in its use. 

By way of criticism, the writer would point out that 
to find cube roots it is preferable to use the slide in¬ 
verted to set x on C against the cube on A, and find at 
what part of a and D identical readings face each other. 
Any reading except 1 can be found twice on A, and three 
places on a and D can be found for the cube roots of n 
ion and toow. The rule that the writer has always given 
in order to know' where to read is as follows : If the cube 
has 1 (4, 7, &c.) digits the cube root will be found on D to 
the left of the left possible setting on A. If it has 2 (5, 
8, &c.) digits the cube root will be found on D between 
the possible settings on A, and if 3 (6, 9, &c.) it will be 
found on D to the right of the right setting on A. This 
very simple rule has the advantage of never failing. Un¬ 
fortunately the rule, as given by the author for the less 
convenient method with the slide not inverted, does not 
answer, except by chance, for the example he himself 
gives to illustrate it ; for, according to this rule, 4/638 
= S'6 + (as given without the + by the author) or = rSjj, 
but this is really = $6’38. 

The writer has always felt that though rules for the 
number of digits may be worth formulating, they are not 
worth using or remembering ; also that the memory is 
needlessly taxed by any system of instruction such as is 
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